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The best connected record of the growth of native thought and scholarship." 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes, Boston, 1878. 

EDWARD TYRRELL CHANNING 

Edward Tyrrell Channing was born in Newport, Rhode Island, De- 
cember, 1790. He entered Harvard University in 1804, but did not make 
his graduation, as he was one of the students involved in the famous rebellion 
of 1807. He did, however, receive his degree later, and in 1851 the University 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. The group of young men in Boston 
who in the winter of 1814-15 began the enterprise of publishing The North 
American Review appointed committees to consider contributions, and 
President Kirkland, of Harvard University, was in favor of the undertaking. 
"The first meeting was attended by several persons, of whom, in a memoran- 
dum found among his papers, Mr. Channing could only recollect, besides him- 
self, President Kirkland, Richard H. Dana, and Mr. Phillips. The results of 
this meeting were given by Mr. Channing in a letter to his friend, Mr. George 
Ticknor, then at Washington, dated December 10, 1814." * The Review 
came into being with William Tudor, Jr., as its first editor, who in turn was 
succeeded by Willard Phillips, and then for a short time by Mr. Sparks, who 
later held the editorship for a number of years. Mr. Sparks edited for one 
year, when it was undertaken by Mr. Channing, assisted by his cousin, Richard 
H. Dana, both being under the age of thirty. In 1819, at the age of twenty- 
eight, Mr. Channing was appointed professor of rhetoric and oratory at 
Cambridge. This terminated his editorship of The Review, and he was 
succeeded by Edward Everett. Mr. Channing held the professorship for 
thirty-two years, and his reputation for pure style, and for exquisite taste and 
judgment in English literature, has been long established. He was an able 
classical scholar, and the evidence of this is easily seen in the essays published 
in The Review. In politics he was a Federalist, and "his sympathies were 
always with the efforts for reasonable and responsible systems of freedom, 

1 Memoirs by Richard H. Dana, Jr., to a volume of Lectures to Harvard 
Seniors, by E. T. Channing. 
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at home or abroad." He never published a book, but he was widely known 
for his contributions to The Review and other periodicals. He died at 
Boston in 1856. 

RICHARD HENRY DANA 

Richard Henry Dana, the fourth editor of The Review, and eminent 
essayist, poet, and scholar, was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, November 
15, 1787. He, too, was a student in Harvard College when the famous rebellion 
occurred among the undergraduates, and he in company with numerous others 
was dismissed from the institution. When an attempt was made to reinstate 
some of these young recalcitrants his pride forbade his considering it, and he 
pursued his education along less prescribed lines. His interest in literature 
manifested itself in early life, and his association with the groups of young men 
who projected the plan to publish The North American Review was an 
obvious recognition of his tastes and ability. The cousins, Edward Tyrrell 
Channing and Richard Henry Dana, were associated together on The Review 
for several years, each in turn acting as editor. But when Mr. Channing 
accepted a professorship at Harvard Mr. Dana broke his editorial connection 
with the periodical, but continued for many years to be one of its valued con- 
tributors. His review of Irving's Sketch Book, which appeared in The 
Review, was one of his notable essays, and it is a matter of note that his 
interest in that form of literature led him to come to New York and begin a 
publication similar to the Salmagundi papers, under the title The Idle Man, 
This venture was of short duration, although aided by his old friend, William 
Cullen Bryant. He was pre-eminently a critic, and his reputation was con- 
siderable as having brought to the notice of American readers the new school 
of English poets represented at that time by Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
The last years of his life were passed at Cambridge, where his leisure became 
occupation in the pursuits of a scholarly gentleman. He died in 1879. 

"ROB ROY" 

BY EDWARD TYRRELL CHANNING 

The Third Editor of "The Review" 
From The North American Review of July, 1818 

Rob Roy, by the author of Waverley, Guy Mannering, and The 
Antiquary. 2 vols. 12mo. New York, James Eastburn & Co., 1818. 

It is not possible that the fame or attraction of these writings 
should be increased, by fixing them upon any living author, — there 
is no living author, who would not add to his celebrity by owning 
them. If the writer, however, chooses to hide himself and 'feed 
unenvied' upon his glory, it is his own affair — we wish for his name, 
merely that we may refer to him more conveniently. 

Some of his tales are admirable histories of Scotland, all of them lie 
chiefly there, and most of the characters are natives. His own country 
is the home and school of his genius — it is familiar to him, and thus, 
as the scene of his stories, it gives them an air of easy reality. He 
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found it a new and unexhausted country in fiction, at least for his pur- 
poses; on all sides there was a boundless variety and striking dis- 
tinctness in the face of the earth, the modes of life and the character 
of man, and just such a union of the chivalrous and wild with the 
later habits of a busier and more worldly race, as would enable him to 
be at once a poet and a practical, philosophical observer. 

We have here his fifth tale, founded upon Scottish character, 
manners, antiquities and scenery. Like the others, it is supported 
in some measure by fact, and all are faithful sketches of society and 
nature at different periods. They have the truth, without the formal- 
ity and limitations of history, for men here are grouped and at work, 
very much as they are in life; society never stands still and is never 
lost sight of, that battles may be fought or great men display them- 
selves, — the anvil is ringing, as well that the poor traveller's beast 
may not go unshod, as that the soldier may be equipped, who is to 
fight for a realm. . . . 

The author is extremely generous to his characters. He is never 
afraid of them, or anxious to give you a full preparatory account of 
them, to excite your interest, or save you from mistakes. If a man 
has any individuality, he is sure to have fair play; and it is more than 
probable that you will at first be told, merely how he is regarded by 
people about him; and if you receive a wrong impression, you may 
correct it as you go along, just as you are set right in the living world. 
The profusion and huddle of characters and interests make no dis- 
turbance and jostling, which are not sufficiently balanced. It is 
but setting powers against each other, so as to keep up a perpetual 
agitation. . . . 

If we were asked, which of the tales we liked most, we should say, 
The Antiquary; and which least, — Rob Roy. But this is a very 
shallow sort of criticism, and a very unfair way to treat the present 
work. It has blemishes enough as a whole; but how many parts are 
there, — perfectly new ones too, — which could come from no other 
mind on earth! The descriptions of Scottish scenery appear to us 
as fine as any in the other stories; and we have rarely felt that we were 
looking upon old prospects. We have here many new and very 
minute views of Highland manners and usages, and much eloquent 
expression of the wild, free character and feelings of the mountaineers. 
It may not be easy to find in the other tales more graphic descriptions 
of buildings, especially their interior, than are given here. We do not 
allude merely to the Hall and the cathedral. The author is perhaps 
even more successful in the Highland hovel, and in the contrast be- 
tween its smoke and filth, its wretched furniture and vulgar brawls, 
and the fresh, tranquil, pastoral beauties which surround it. He 
always delights in the picturesque effect of such scenes. But we must 
not go over the ground again. On the whole, there is matter here for 
a better book, and proofs on all hands that the author is not exhausted, 
that he has not yet forsaken invention and become an artisan. 
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"THE SKETCH BOOK" 

BY BICHARD HENRY DANA 

Fourth Editor of "The Review" 
From The North American Review of September, 1819 

"The Sketch Book" of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. No. 1. No. II. 
New York. C. P. Van Winkle, 1819. 

When Launcelot Langstaff, Will Wizard and Anthony Evergreen 
first appeared before the public, they made known that 'they should 
not puzzle their heads to give an account of themselves, for two reasons; 
first, because it was nobody's business; secondly, because if it were, 
they did not hold themselves bound to attend to any body's business 
but their own'; and the most that could be gotten from them was, 
'there are three of us, Bardolph, Peto and I\ This cavalier air, 
together with the mystery, and the bold declaration, 'we care not 
what the public think of us,' put the public upon guessing and thinking 
about them and nothing else. Whether it was the sagacity of the 
people, or that eagerness to be found out, which we see in little children 
at hide-and-go-seek, which discovered them, we cannot tell, but it 
was not long before the authors of Salmagundi were as well known as 
their writings. Probably the secrecy was a mere matter of sport, 
and that after it had served its turn, they cared little whether they were 
known or not. It is now well understood who the gentlemen were, 
and that Mr. Washington Irving was the principal contributor to the 
work. Knickerbocker, which was published not long after, was 
written wholly by him, as are also the numbers of the Sketch Book 
which have just appeared. 

We have to thank Mr. Irving for being the first to begin and per- 
severe in works which may be called purely literary. His success has 
done more to remove our anxiety for the fate of such works, than all 
we have read or heard about the disposition to encourage American 
genius. 

Mr. Irving's success does not rest, perhaps, wholly upon his merit, 
however great. Salmagundi came out in numbers, and a little at a 
time. With a few exceptions it treated of the city — what was seen and 
felt, and easy to be understood by those in society? It had to do with 
the present and real, not the distant and ideal. It was exceedingly 
pleasant morning or after-dinner reading, never taking up too much of 
a gentleman's time from his business and pleasures, nor so exalted and 
spiritualized as to seem mystical to his far reaching vision. It was an 
excellent thing in the rests between cotillions, and pauses between 
games at cards; and answered a most convenient purpose, in as much 
as it furnished those who had none of their own, with wit enough for 
sixpence, to talk out the sitting of an evening party. In the end, it 
took fast hold of people, through their vanity; for frequent use had 
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made them so familiar with it as to look upon it as their own; and 
having retailed its good things so long, they began to run of the notion 
that they were all of their own making. 

It was fortunate, too, that the work made its first appearance in 
New York — 'where the people — heaven help them — are the most 
irregular, crazy-headed, quicksilver, eccentric, whim-whamsical set 
of mortals that ever were jumbled together'. Had it first shown its 
face in any other part of the country, how soon would it have been 
looked out of countenance, and talked down by your l honest, fair, 
worthy, square, good-looking, well meaning, regular, uniform, straight 
forward, clock-work, clear headed, one-like-another, salubrious, up- 
right, kind of people!' . . . 

Though many of the characters and circumstances in Salmagundi 
are necessarily without such associations, yet the Cocklofts are not 
only the most witty and eccentric, but the most thoroughly sentimental 
folks in the world, like some of the characters in the Spectator and 
like Trim, and that best of men, my Uncle Toby. And here we would 
notice a resemblance to our author to Sterne. With a very few 
exceptions, his sentiment is in a purer taste, and better sustained, 
where it is mixed with witty and ludicrous characters and circum- 
stances, than where it stands by itself. He not only shows a contem- 
plative, sentimental mind, but what is more rare, a power of mingling 
with his wit, the wild, mysterious and visionary. Glimpses of this 
appear in his Rip Van Winkle, and the same fine combination is seen 
in the "Two Painters" and "the Paint King" of Mr. Allston. It is 
a very uncommon union of qualities, and one which no man, who has 
it in him, should neglect. 

Mr. Irving's style in his lighter productions, is suited to his subject. 
He has not thought it necessary to write the history of the family of 
the Giblets as he would be that of the Gracchi, nor to descant upon 
Mustapha's Breeches in all the formality of a lecture. He is full, 
idiomatic and easy to an uncommon degree; and though we have ob- 
served a few grammatical errors, they are of a kind which appear to 
arise from the hurry in which such works are commonly written. 
There are, likewise, one or two Americanisms. Upon the whole, 
it is superior to any instance of the easy style in this country, that we 
can call to mind. 



THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 

BY DANIEL WEBSTER 

From The North American Review of July, 1818 

Were it not for the extremely unpleasant nature of the discussion 
to which the first of these pamphlets has given rise, we should not 
regret the occasion of recurring to that distinguished and ever memo- 
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rable opening of the revolutionary contest. No national drama was 
ever developed, in a more interesting and splendid first scene. The 
incidents and the result of the battle itself were most important, and 
indeed most wonderful. As a mere battle, few surpass it in whatever 
engages and interests the attention. It was fought, on a conspicuous 
eminence, in the immediate neighbourhood of a populous city; and 
consequently in the view of thousands of spectators. The attacking 
army moved over a sheet of water to the assault. The operations and 
movements were of course all visible and all distinct. Those who 
looked on from the houses and heights of Boston had a fuller view of 
every important operation and event, than can ordinarily be had of any 
battle, or than can possibly be had of such as are fought on a more 
extended ground, or by detachments of troops acting in different 
places, and at different times, and in some measure independently 
of each other. When the British columns were advancing to the 
attack, the flames of Charlestown, (fired as is generally supposed, by 
a shell), began to ascend. The spectators, far out-numbering both 
armies, thronged and crowded on every height and every point which 
afforded a view of the scene, themselves constituted a very important 
part of it. 

The troops of the two armies seemed like so many combatants in an 
amphitheatre. The manner in which they should acquit themselves, 
was to be judged of, not as in other cases of military engagements, by 
reports and future history, but by a vast and anxious assembly already 
on the spot, and waiting with unspeakable concern and emotion the 
progress of the day. 

In other battles the recollection of wives and children, has been used 
as an excitement to animate the warriors breast and nerve his arm. 
Here was not a mere recollection, but an actual presence of them, and 
other dear connexions, hanging on the skirts of the battle, anxious and 
agitated, feeling almost as if wounded themselves by every blow 
of the enemy, and putting forth, as it were, their own strength, and 
all the energy of their own throbbing bosoms, into every gallant effort 
of their warring friends. 

But there was a more comprehensive and vastly more important 
view of that day's contest, than has been mentioned, — a view, indeed, 
which ordinary eyes, bent intently on what was immediately before 
them, did not embrace, but which was perceived in its full extent and 
expansion by minds of a higher order. Those men who were at the 
head of the colonial councils, who had been engaged for years in the 
previous stages of the quarrel with England, and who had been accus- 
tomed to look forward to the future, were well apprised of the mag- 
nitude of the events likely to hand on the business of that day. They 
saw in it not only a battle, but the beginning of a civil war, of un- 
measured extent and uncertain issue. All America and all England 
were like to be deeply concerned in the consequences. The individuals 
themselves, who knew full well what agency they had had, in bringing 
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affairs to this crisis, had need of all their courage; — not that disregard 
of personal safety, in which the vulgar suppose true courage to consist, 
but that high and fixed moral sentiment, that steady and decided 
purpose, which enables men to pursue a distant end with a full view 
of the difficulties and dangers before them, and with a conviction, that, 
before they arrive at the proposed end, should they ever reach it, they 
must pass through evil report as well as good report, and be liable to 
obloquy, as well as to defeat. 

Spirits, that fear nothing else, fear disgrace; and this danger is 
necessarily encountered by those who engage in civil war. Unsuc- 
cessful resistance is not only ruin to its authors, but is esteemed, and 
necessarily so, by the laws of all countries, treasonable. This is the 
case, at least till resistance becomes so general and formidable, as to 
assume the form of regular war. But who can tell, when resistance 
commences, whether it will attain even to that degree of success? 
Some of those persons who signed the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, described themselves as signing it, 'as with halters about 
their necks. ' If there were grounds for this remark in 1776, when the 
cause had become so much more general, how much greater was the 
hazard, when the battle of Bunker Hill was fought? Otis, to whose 
merits it is high time that some competent pen should do full and 
ample justice, had ceased to be active in public concerns; but others, 
who had partaken of the public councils with him, — and among them, 
he, who acted a conspicuous part in the business of those times, and 
who yet lives, to assert, with a vigour unimpaired by years, the claims 
of the patriots of this Commonwealth to a full participation and an 
efficient agency, not only in the very earliest scenes of the Revolution, 
but in the events which preceded it, and in which it may be said, more 
than in any other particular occurrences, to have had its origin, — were 
earnestly watching the immediate issue of the contest, but were seeing 
also, at the same time, its more remote consequences, and the vastness 
and importance of the scene which was then opening. 

These considerations constituted, to enlarged and liberal minds, the 
moral sublimity of the occasion; while to the outward senses the 
movement of armies, the roar of artillery, the brilliancy of the reflec- 
tion of a summer's sun, from the burnished armour of the British 
columns, and the flames of a burning town, made up a scene of extraor- 
dinary grandeur. 

LAST MOMENTS OF EMINENT MEN 

BY GEORGE BANCROFT 

From The North American Review of January, 1834 

It is a common remark that the ruling passion displays itself in 
the last hour. The flickering lamp blazes with unusual brightness, 
just as it expires. 'The fit gives vigor, as it destroys.' He, who has 
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but a moment remaining, is released from the common motives for 
dissimulation; and time, that lays his hand on every thing else, 
destroying beauty, undermining health, and wasting the powers of 
life, spares the ruling passion, which is connected with the soul 
itself. That passion 

.... sticks to our last sand. 
Consistent in our follies and our sins, 
Here honest nature ends as she begins. 

Napoleon expired during the raging of a whirlwind, and his last 
words showed that his thoughts were in the battle-field. The meri- 
torious author of the Memoir of Cabot, a work which in accuracy 
and in extensive research is very far superior to the discoverer of our 
continent, in a hallucination before his death, believed himself again 
on the ocean, and once more steering in quest of adventure over the 
waves, which knew him as the steed knows its rider. How many a 
gentle eye has been dimmed with tears, as it read the fabled fate of 
Fergus Maclvor! Not inferior to the admirable hero of the romance, 
was the Marquis of Montrose. He had fought for the Stuarts, and he 
fell into the hands of the Presbyterians. He was condemned to die; 
his head and his limbs were ordered to be severed from his body, 
and to be hanged on the Tolbooth in Edinburgh, and in other public 
towns of the kingdom. He listened to the sentence with the pride 
of loyalty and the fierce anger of a generous defiance. 'I wish/ he 
exclaimed, 'I had flesh enough to be sent to every city in Christendom, 
as a testimony to the cause for which I suffer. ' 

But let us take an example of sublimer virtue. Let us look for a 
man, who lived without a stain from youth to age, and displayed an 
unwavering consistency to the last; a man who was in some degree 
our own. The age of unlimited monarchy has passed; and the 
period of popular sovereignty has begun to dawn. It is one of the 
worst features of the tory party, which was so long in the ascendant, 
that self-defence required it to pursue, with relentless censure, the 
men who fell as victims to its licentious ambition. Wat Tyler struck 
down an officer, who attempted an insult on the chastity of his daugh- 
ter. There is not a father in New England, who would not have 
applauded the blow. And when he was invited to a peaceful con- 
ference with the king, he was basely assassinated in the royal presence. 
Yet an English poet was obliged to retract the defence of the reputation 
of Wat Tyler. A very similar incident in Swiss history has been 
embalmed in the verse of one of the finest poets, who have ever awak- 
ened a nation's sympathies by the power of genius. It becomes 
America to rescue from undeserved censure the names and the memory 
of the men, who have fallen victims to their unconquerable love of 
republican liberty. 

The public of Boston and its vicinity have been recently instructed 
in the details of the treason of Benedict Arnold, by an inquirer, who 
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has compassed earth and sea in search of historic truth, and has 
merited the applause of his country, not less for candor and judgment, 
than for diligence and ability. The victim of the treason was Andr6. 
He protested against the manner of his death; and not against dying. 
He dreaded the gallows, — not the loss of life. The sentiment in his 
breast was one of honest pride. His mind repelled the service of 
treachery; and holding a stain upon his honor to be worse than a 
sentence of death, his feelings were those of poignant bitterness, in the 
fear lest the manner of his execution should be taken as evidence, 
that the hangman closed for him a career of ignominy. He felt the 
sense of honor, the rising emotions of pride, the same sentiment which 
filled the breast of Lawrence, of Nelson, and of Wolfe; a keen sense, 
which to the latter rendered death easy and triumphant, because it 
was attended by victory; but, in the case of Andr6, added new bitter- 
ness to the cup of affliction, by menacing opprobrium as a necessary 
consequence of a disgraceful execution. 

The curate of St. Sulpice asked the confessor, who had shrived 
Montesquieu on his death bed, if the penitent had given satisfaction. 
'Yes,' replied father Roust, 'like a man of genius/ The curate was 
dissatisfied; he was unwilling to leave to the dying man a moment 
of tranquility; and he addressed him, 'Sir are you truly conscious 
of the greatness of God?' 'Yes/ said the departing philosopher, 'and 
of the littleness of man.' 

MECHANISM OF VITAL ACTIONS 

BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

From The North American Review of July, 1857 

We recognize two, and only two, great divisions in created things. 
To the first class of his creatures the Deity sustains only active rela- 
tions. All their qualities, functions, adjustments, harmonies, are 
immediate expressions of his wisdom and power. Every specific 
form is a manifestation of the Supreme thought. Every elemental 
movement is the Sovereign's self in action. The only question is 
whether he has at one time been present in our elements with an 
organizing force, and afterwards withdrawn this particular manifesta- 
tion, or whether under the same conditions these elements would 
always manifest his ideas in the production of the same forms, just as 
they now maintain the present forms of life by a perpetual miracle, 
which we fail to recognize as such only because it is familiar to our 
daily experience. We have stated, as well as our space permitted, 
the argument for the presence of an organizing force in the elements 
around us. 

To the second class of his creatures the Creator stands in passive 
as well as active relations. They are no longer simple instruments to 
do his bidding. They may disobey him, and violate the harmonies 
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of the universe. They have the great prerogative of self-determina- 
tion, which, with knowledge of the moral relations of their acts, con- 
stitutes them responsible beings. . . . 

In conclusion, we recognize our spiritual natures as having only 
incidental and temporary relations with the material substance and 
general forces of the universe. But we may concede that, the farther 
our examination extends, the more completely the organic or simply 
vital forces appear to resolve themselves into manifestations of those 
closely related or mutually convertible principles which give activity 
to the unconscious portion of the universal. We have no experimental 
evidence that these physical agencies can form any living germ by 
their action upon matter; nor can we prove the contrary. The only 
directly observed conditions of the evolution of a living structure 
involve the presence of a germ derived from a being of similar char- 
acter. But observation of the earth's strata shows that new forms of 
life have appeared at numerous successive periods by some other 
creative mechanism. We can frame hypotheses not inconsistent 
with the ordinary laws of matter to account for such formations, but 
they can be regarded only as more or less ingenious speculations. 
We are obliged to recognize a special intervention of creative power 
in the introduction of spiritual existence in the midst of the pre- 
existing unconscious creation. If we allow that higher modes of 
action have once been superinduced upon the ordinary physical 
forces, we cannot deny the possibility, and even probability, of re- 
peated changes in the working machinery of creation, coinciding with 
the evolution of each new type of organization. And if new formulae 
of force in combination with matter preceded the creation of each 
organism, or group of organisms, we can understand that a special 
vital formula may be involved in the continuance of their existence. 
Thus accepting the fact of a change of law as a possible part of the 
constitution of the universe, we arrive, independently of Revelation, 
at the doctrine of Miracles, as this term is commonly understood. 
But in the view we have taken, whatever part may be assigned to the 
physical forces in the production and phenomena of life, all being is 
not the less one perpetual miracle, in which the Infinite Creator, 
acting through what we often call secondary causes, is himself the 
moving principle of the universe he first framed and never ceases to 
sustain. 

QUOTATION AND ORIGINALITY 

BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

From The North American Review of Aprilj 1868 

We prize books, and they prize them most who are themselves 
wise. Our debt to tradition through reading and conversation is so 
massive, our protest or private addition so rare and insignificant, — 
and that commonly on the ground of other reading or hearing, — that, 
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in a large sense, one would say there is no pure originality. All minds 
quote. . . . 

The borrowing is often honest enough, and comes of magnanimity 
and stoutness. A great man quotes bravely, and will not draw on his 
invention when his memory serves him with a word as good. What . 
he quotes he fills with his own voice and humor, and the whole cyclo- 
paedia of his table-talk is presently believed to be his own. Thirty 
years ago, when Mr. Webster at the bar or in the Senate filled 
the eyes and minds of young men, you might often hear cited as 
Mr. Webster's three rules: first, never to do to-day what he could 
defer till to-morrow; secondly, never to do himself what he could 
make another do for him; and, thirdly, never to pay any debt to-day. 
Well, they are none the worse for being already told, in the last genera- 
tion, of Sheridan; and we find in Grimm's "Memoires" that Sheridan 
got them from the witty D'Argenson; who, no doubt, if we could 
consult him, could tell of whom he first heard them. . . . 

But there remains the indefeasible persistency of the individual 
to be himself. Every mind is different; and the more it is unfolded, 
the more pronounced is that difference. He must draw the elements 
into him for food, and, if they be granite and silex, will prefer them 
cooked by sun and rain, by time and art, to his hand. But, however 
received, these elements pass into the substance of his constitution, 
will be assimilated, and tend always to form, not a partisan, but a 
possessor of truth. To all that can be said of the preponderance of 
the Past, the single word Genius is a sufficient reply. The divine 
resides in the new. The divine never quotes, but is, and creates. 
The profound apprehension of the Present is Genius, which makes the 
Past forgotten. And what is Originality? It is being, being one's 
self, and reporting accurately what we see and are. Genius is, in the 
first instance, sensibility, the capacity of receiving just impressions 
from the external world, and the power of co-ordinating these after 
the laws of thought. It implies Will, or original force, for their right 
distribution and expression. If to this the sentiment of piety be 
added, if the thinker feel that the thought most strictly his own is not 
his own, and recognizes the perpetual suggestion of the Supreme 
Intellect, the oldest thoughts become new and fertile whilst he 
speaks them. 



BRITISH NEUTRALITY DURING THE CIVIL WAR 

BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY 

From The North American Review of October, 1870. 

Let us consider for a moment what can now be done by neutrals 
when a war breaks out between their friends. We have so generally 
occupied a neutral position since our existence as a nation began, and 
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our trade, when the rest of the world was at war, consisted so generally 
in innocent articles, — like provisions and naval stores, — that we were 
unprepared, at the breaking out of the war, to regard as lawful the 
kinds of trade which the law of nations does not forbid. Nay, more, we 
complained of England for doing that which we ourselves did, and 
which our courts did not condemn during the wars of the South Amer- 
ican provinces. The law of nations, as interpreted by our courts, re- 
quires no neutral to interfere for the prevention of a trade in contraband 
carried on by its citizens or subjects, or to take active measures against 
ships purposing to run a blockade instituted by a friendly state. It 
is held, in a technical and formal way, that a contraband trade begins 
when the articles so called are afloat on the high sea; and there is a 
general agreement that the neutral is not to be put to the cost and 
trouble of keeping his subjects from such a traffic. The police of the 
seas belongs to the belligerents, and the violation of neutrality in 
carrying contraband, and in breaking blockade, is for him, and for 
none else, to notice. How often were Judge Story's words quoted, 
especially by British writers a few years back, that " there is nothing 
in our laws, or in the law of nations, that forbids our citizens from send- 
ing armed vessels, as well as munitions of war, to foreign ports for sale. 
It is a commercial adventure which no nation is bound to prohibit, and 
which only exposes the persons engaged in it to the penalty of con- 
fiscation." * It is unnecessary to say that the risk of confiscation has 
never been so great, and probably never will be so great, that the gains 
of contraband trade do not cover the losses. Neutrals thus supply 
the food upon which war lives, and supply it alike to either belligerent 
that can pay for it, so that until exhaustion comes upon one of the 
combatants, the harvest of the neutral trader goes on. Is this state 
of things the best for the interests of humanity and the general welfare? 
Is it not better for neutrals, on the whole, that wars should be short 
and few? And if so, may it not be said to be the duty of the nations 
to agree that contraband trade shall be prohibited at the commence- 
ment of a voyage? This can be done, as it seems to us, without great 
difficulty, by placing vessels carrying such articles under heavy bonds 
that they shall not be conveyed to the ports of a friendly nation engaged 
in war. We would put blockade-runners, as far as possible, under the 
same penalties, and would wish to have Dr. Phillimore's suggestion 
adopted, that all exportation of munitions of war by merchant ships 
of the belligerents should be strictly prohibited. We should be glad 
also to have violators of neutrality considered as prisoners of war, and 
treated as such. That the world can be brought to all this with ease 
we are not credulous enough to believe; but we believe that if two 
leading nations were to make a treaty containing such stipulations, 
the probability of their keeping peace with one another, and with the 
rest of the world, would be decidedly increased. 

1 Case of the Santissima Trinidad, 7 Wheaton, 340. 
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